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F Job really did mean anything malicious when 
he wished that his enemy would "write a book," 
he ought to have added the complement — " and 
try to get it published." Probably, however, 
there was no "Bow" in the land of Uz, and the 
division of labour had not gone so far as it has at 
present reached. 

Mrs. Glasse is reputed a wise woman for saying, that 
before a hare can be anywise cooked it must be caught. 
" First," says that immortal lady, " catch your hare ; " and 
to Authors intending to address the public, and go in for 
literary immortality, it is at least safe advice to say, " First 
write your Book." 

But it must not be inferred, that when a book is written, 

9 

it is any nearer either to immortality or to publication. 
Nor, indeed, if an Author were to take his work forthwith 
to a printer, and have it put into type, pursuing it after- 
wards to the bookbinder's and getting it bound, would he be 
much nearer either. A printed book is not a published book. 
And thereafter ensue endless distinctions : — a book may be 
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well or ill, honestly or dishonestly, carefully or negligently 
published. 

A book, of course, is an utterance-; i.e., when a man takes 
the trouble to write, it is just as when he takes the trouble 
to talk ; he does not mean to waste his words ; he speaks 
to be listened to — understood; he wants an audience. 
When a book has been, first, engendered in the brains of 
the Author ; secondly, written out by himself or an amanu- 
ensis ; it becomes necessary, thirdly, that said book should 
be introduced to the greatest number of readers, if the 
producer is to derive any satisfaction from it. As no child 
of genius ever printed with an eye to the interior of trunks, 
so no man writes with an eye to the interior of his own 
desk. He writes for a public, even though it should be only 
co-extensive with Swift's audience of "Dearly-beloved 
Boger." 

Now, in the process of getting a book printed, and in 
that of getting it introduced to the public, so many techni- 
calities requiring for their proper handling a special training 
and experience, have been found to arise, that an inter- 
mediate class between the Author and the Public — a class 
which has direct relations of a business character with both 
public and printer, and which stands ready to negotiate 
with both in the Author's stead — has grown up in all com- 
munities which have got far beyond cuneiform inscriptions 
on rocks, and stump oratory never intended to be reported. 
We need only name 

PUBLISHEES. 

A publisher is, in fact, a manufacturer. He puts together 
the raw material, which is produced by the author, the paper- 
maker, the printer, and the bookbinder; and therefrom 
turns out the manufactured article — A Book. 
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We will admit, if it bo please you, that the conjunction 
of literature and commerce is fraught with danger. We 
will not deny that the Publisher of Johnson's day and 
generation was too often an uncouth muckworm of a man, 
who got all he could out of struggling genius, and kicked 
it out of his shop, while he rattled his guineas. We will 
allow there are dishonest and greedy Publishers between 
sunrise and sunset at this moment. 

But then, as the Lucchese used to say, with an eye to the 
bad odour in which Lucca was held, " There are good and 
bad people everywhere — I am a Lucchese at your service, 
Signor." So we say, " There are good and bad Publishers 
in London. We are Publishers at your service, Author." 

We believe that the true remedy for the evils which are 
complained of, in the existing state of things between Publishers 
and Authors, is to place their relations upon a more inde- 
pendent footing. If Publishers are a necessary and useful 
class, as universal experience has proclaimed them to be, 
there must be a true relation between their task and the 
Author's; and what is the real interest of one cannot fail 
to be the real interest of the other. The problem to be 
solved is, the establishment of the intercourse between 
Writer and Publisher upon such a basis, in a commercial 
point of view, that the risk, with the occasion, of all 
blundering and discontent, shall be minimised ; upon such 
a basis, that the Publisher — the professed middleman 
between intellect and its audience — shall find his interest 
identified, from the first to the last, with that of the Author. 

The Search for a Publisher, upon which an Author new 
to the world of letters has to enter, when he has completed 
the primary task of getting his thoughts or inspirations 
into order upon paper, is for the most part an indescribably 
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harassing affair, and one that constitutes a never-to-be- 
forgotten episode in the history of a literary life. Fresh 
from the sanctities of the study, and glowing from recent 
commune with lofty thoughts, with expectation strung to 
the highest, and energies all on tip-toe for intellectual 
triumph, the unknown producer of a precious MS., which 
he is anxious to convert into a Book, goes forth in quest of 
a Publisher. He soon finds himself a stranger in a strange 
land, an intruder at a feast where no cover seems laid for 
him, a ripe scholar put back to his A, B, C. Flushed with 
conquest over mental difficulties, he finds himself suddenly 
baffled by the trivial and the commonplace. So rude and 
chilling is the shock occasioned by the drop-doicn from 
the ideal to the actual in this process, that not a few 
never recover from it,— *they, and the dear burdens with 
which they commenced their pilgrimage, being lost for ever 
to the world. If an embodiment of .utter misery and aban- 
donment were required, it might be foumd in a disappointed 
Author who has been out day after day " offering " his MS. 
here and there, and returning weary and sick at heart, 
conscious that he has written what is good, and strongly 
disposed to throw it into the fire. One Publisher is 
too busy with his engagements with known and recognised 
Authors ; another has whims of his own, to which the 
title and appearance of the new MS. are obnoxious ; 
another has not dined, and is in an ill humour ; another 
is in an ill humour always, before dinner and after, and 
treats the fresh comer as an intruder ; another, all smiles 
and graciousness, will request the favour of a fortnight's 
time to consider, and then return the Author's packet with 
compliments, as, he fears, unsuitable for his peculiar public. 
That a good book once in the hands of the smallest possible 
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public is safe, is, under average circumstances, undoubtedly 
true, and popularity of the most brilliant and lucrative 
kind will often ensue, after it has appeared that a work 
had fallen almost dead from the press ; because it is pretty 
sure eventually to come into the hands of some critic who 
will see that it is good. This was the case with one of the 
most remarkable books of Travel ever published. But 
that a good book is sure to be recognised as such in the MS. 
form by Publishers is not true. Curious as it may seem to 
the uninitiated, it is not always easy to discern the merits 
of a composition, while it is in pothooks and hangers, 
which, once in type, would be seen in its true light as a 
work of genius. It is. notorious that one of the very best 
novels ever written by a lady, one of the most striking 
stories ever produced, indeed, irrespective of sex — we mean, 
Jane Eyre — absolutely went the round of the "trade" 
only to be rejected over and over again. Now, we have no 
design to set ourselvgs up as infallible; but what we pro- 
pose to do, is to make this first step in the relations between 
Publisher and Author a matter of strict business, subject to 
an exact understanding, which closes the door upon caprice 
and misapprehension of all kinds. We propose that the 
Author shall meet us upon equal terms, admitting of no 
vagueness and no blundering. 

PUBLISHING AEBANGEMENTS. 

The two modes of publishing which are most common 
are both liable to the objection that their " reciprocity,' ' if 
not necessarily " all on one side," is apt to lean too much 
in one direction. One is, that in which the Author parts 
with his copyright to the Publisher — selling his work at a 
given price ; the other is, where the Publisher is allowed a 
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certain proportion, generally one-half, of the profits of the 
work, on condition that he is at the whole expense of pro- 
ducing it, and holds the Author harmless in case of loss. 
Both these plans are liable to this grave objection, — that 
though the advantage offered to the Publisher, in either 
case, may not be too great to compensate for the risk he 
assumes in a trade which, almost more than any other, 
fluctuates and hangs upon almost ethereal eventualities ; 
yet the advantage with which the Author has parted, when 
a work proves successful, seems, and ia, a very melancholy 
and mortifying reflection to him. In such a case, we have 
a large profit coming to the share of the party who had no 
share in producing the commodity on which the profit is 
derived; while the real producer comes off second best, 
simply because the system pursued is a false one, as mis- 
chievous in a commercial point of view as it is injurious to 
the true dignity and independence of Literature. Till men 
"gather grapes from thorns, and figs from thistles," justice 
for the literary Producer, and the literary Introducer, will 
never come out of such a plan. There is, however, a 
better plan, commonly known as the system of 

PUBLISHING ON COMMISSION. 

We will suppose that our reader has made up his mind 
to appear in print, in a work of Travels, or Fiction, or 
Biography, or Thought, or Poetry, and proceed to beg his 
attention to the following suggestions : — 

1st. We recommend to him the greatest care in pre- 
paring the manuscript, in the first instance ; it will be 
found a great advantage to write with Chapters and Para- 
graphs arranged as desired to be printed, upon ruled paper, 
on one side only, and as far as possible with an equal 
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number of words in each line. The plainer the writing, the 
fewer the after-thoughts and interlineations — in a word, the 
more simple and straightforward the work of the printer can 
be made, the more promptly, cheaply, and satisfactorily 
will the transition from manuscript to type be effected. 
In particular it should be remembered, that though, of 
course, all corrections of errors in which the printer has 
deviated from the Author's " copy," are made by the printer 
at his own cost, every modification of the Author's work, after 
it is once in type in the proof sheet — every alteration that is 
made by himself— is to be made at his own cost ; and no 
part of a printer's or publisher's bill causes more dissatis- 
faction to the Author than the charge for " corrections," 
often apparently disproportionately high, being governed 
by so many considerations — for instance, the addition of a 
paragraph in a page of close-set matter, will frequently 
disturb the arrangement of the twenty or thirty following 
pages — the time occupied in making the alterations being, 
of course, charged for. 

2nd. It would then be well for the Author to make some 
approximate calculation of the space he would like his 
work to occupy ; and he might consider, as well as he is 
able, the form generally in which his book should appear. 
Specimens of type, in pages of the common sizes, and 
comparative sizes of paper, will be found at the end; and 
the calculation of the space a MS. will occupy is obviously 
a very simple matter of arithmetic — a comparison of a page 
of print in any given type, with a page of the writer's MS., 
counting words and lines, will yield the result sought. 
But it may be noticed that this should be done carefully ; 
for inexperienced Authors are generally apt to overrate the 
contents of their MSS. 
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8rd. We would then invite attention to our method of 
doing business. We request, in the first instance, the 
favour of an Author's leaving his MS. with us for inspec- 
tion, with an intimation of his wishes as to size of book, 
type, number to be printed, &c, or, to make it simpler still, 
to forward us a book selected from his library, of the size, 
style, &c, he would like adopted for his work, in order that 
an Estimate of the cost of producing and publishing it may 
be prepared. We then undertake that a carefully-stated E sti - 
mate shall be sent to the Author for his approval — including 
expenses of paper, printing, binding, &c, — inaword, putting 
the work to press, as it is called, in the best manner our 
resources and experience place in our power. In every 
way, indeed, he may rely upon his trouble being minimised 
and his wishes consulted. We then request the favour of 
an advance from the Author of one-half of the amount of 
Estimate, and the balance when the work is completed.* 

When, however, an Author of limited means finds him- 
self unable to fulfil the preceding requirements, and yet 
can claim the friendship or acquaintance of an . extended 
circle, who probably only require soliciting to become 
patrons of his literary bantling, we would draw his atten- 
tion to the system of 

PUBLISHING BY SUBSCBIPTION, 

by which means the expenditure, or at any rate the 
greater part of it, would be guaranteed in advance, and the 
Author's risk consequently reduced to a minimum. The 
plan is a simple one ; some time anterior to publication, a 
circular should be issued, drawing attention to the proposed 

* In the case of Foreign and Colonial clients, we must ask for the 
fnll amount in advance. 
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work, to which a form with spaces for filling up, somewhat 
like the following, should be appended : — 



Please enter my name for copies of "THE 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN CEYLON," by John 
Cappeb, at 15*.* per copy, for which I enclose P. O.O. 

for_ 

(Signed) 

Address 



* N.B. — The price of this work will be 21s. to Non-Subscribers. 



When Subscribers see that they obtain an advantage by 
the book being supplied to them at a lower price than to the 
general public, they do not, so far as our experience goes, 
objectto payment in advance; and even when this is objected 
to, or thought for various reasons undesirable to insist upon, 
still a good substantial subscription list, the bona fides of 
which can be satisfactorily demonstrated, would, with a 
Publisher about to undertake the work, possess a weight 
and an influence almost equal to a cheque on account. 



Supposing the Author's work to be so far in train, we 
proceed to invite his attention to some remarks on matters 
of secondary, but still of very great consequence : perhaps, 
we may say, secondary rather in the order of time than in 
that of practical importance ; for in the array of causes 
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which go to make a literary success, especially if the 
Author be new to the world of books, it is very frequently 
the case that an apparent trifle will be shown, by the course 
of events, to have been very influential. A peculiarity in 
a title, an accident in the advertising, something in the 
binding or the illustration of a new book, will often vindi- 
cate the dignity of " small things." 

ILLUSTRATIONS, &c. 

The importance which Illustrations to Books and 
Serials have assumed of late years is very remarkable, and 
where it is in accordance with the writer's design, it is often 
well to seek an alliance between the pen and the pencil. 
There are very few who are not susceptible of pleasure from 
a good Illustration, and the majority are particularly open 
to impressions from works of art which tell a story, as 
could be testified by the proprietors of our most extensively- 
circulated weekly newspaper, and weekly and monthly 
magazines — we mean the " Illustrated London News," the 
" London Journal," and the " British Workman ; " for the 
latter of which, Gilbert's and Anelay's pencils have probably 
done quite as much as a judicious selection of matter. The 
" Leisure Hour " is another instance in point, and so is its 
congener, the " Sunday at Home." We are always glad, 
if it is thought desirable, to furnish drawings for the Author's 
approval, and to have them transferred at his pleasure to 
wood or stone. But it is scarcely necessary to say that 
Illustrations on wood have peculiar recommendations, and 
are much in vogue for other reasons besides cheapness : 
perhaps, the very rapidity with which the artist and engraver 
often have to throw off their work upon this material has 
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engendered a naturalness and freedom at present seldom 
found in such work upon stone and metal. 

There is one other mode of Illustration which has, within 
the last few years, obtained a rank of so much importance 
that we should not be fulfilling our duty without some 
reference to it; — we allude to the application to Book- 
illustration of that most marvellous of all the marvellous 
inventions of modern times — Photography. Although the 
sun-pictures never can take the place altogether of the 
productions of the artist, whether on wood or stone, yet 
for a certain class of Illustrations, Photography is now 
recognised as a most beautiful and fitting mode of repre- 
sentation. In the delineation, especially, of natural scenery, 
or architecture, the sun-picture possesses advantages which 
are shared by no other style of Illustration. Though you 
may not always have the pictorial effect, so pleasing to the 
eye of the artist, of the highly-finished woodcut or steel 
engraving, yet this loss is compensated by the certain 
knowledge that nothing is left to the fidelity of the artist ; 
— that the crumbling castle-wall mantled with ivy, the 
outline of the mountain-peak, or the lake calmly sleeping 
in the sunshine, are precisely as nature has depicted them, 
without any poetical or artistic embellishment. Whilst for 
large numbers the various mechanical processes which 
have sprung from the mother art of Photography have 
been perfected to such an extent that Photo-Lithographs, 
Woodburytypes, Helioytpes, &c, now run an even race, 
and bid fair to surpass, for both excellence and economy, 
other and older methods of Illustrating. 

BINDING. 
The question of Binding is another matter, in which 
much must be left to taste and circumstances. It is super- 
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Huous to say that the cost depends upon the quantity and 
quality of the material employed, the "lettering," and so 
on. The charge for a Foolscap Octavo book, bound in neat 
cloth-covered boards, and lettered on the back, would be 
about £2 per 100. A cover of the same size, with title, 
&c, upon the side and back, and gilt edges, will cost about 
£2 10s. per 100. There is, besides, the pretty and often 
applicable via media of limp cloth, which, lettered on the 
side, would cost about £1 10s. per 100. We give these 
details for one size only, as a matter of calculation, pre- 
paratory to the submission of detailed Estimate. 

ADVERTISING 

Is a topic not to be lightly passed over. These are the 
days of advertising, and the Supplement of the " Times "is 
a matutinal wonder. Thomas Carlyle has said that a 
hatter who sent round a van with a monster hat, summon- 
ing the universe to buy its headgear of Mm, would fare 
better than another who quietly went on making a good 
article and saying nothing to anyone. Now, books cannot 
be puffed off like hats, and as advertising broadcast would 
in many cases be throwing money away, and a good deal 
of money too, for advertising is expensive, we hold our- 
selves in readiness, not only to consult an Author's wishes, 
as to the extent to which he would like his book announced 
by Advertisement, Circulars, Bill Posting, &c, but also to 
give him the benefit of our best judgment, as to the most 
appropriate channel for calling public attention to it. We, 
in fact, take this matter altogether off the hands of an 
Author if he prefers it, receiving his instructions for the 
expenditure of a given sum, and reporting progress when 
expended. Advertisements being Cash items, we request 
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that any instructions for the same may be " covered " by 
Gash, for the amount ordered, and our commission of 
10 per cent. 

NOTICES OF THE PEESS. 

Upon the Reviews obtained for a book its future.. success 
mainly depends. In the first place, the Review itself 
if favourable, is infinitely better than half a dozen paid 
advertisements in the same paper, and the expense is but 
trifling. And secondly, without some good notices from 
which to select extracts, but little can be done in the way 
of advertising. A bare statement of the price and title of 
a book, by an unknown author, would be a simple waste of 
the money expended. 

The number sent out varies from about 20 to 100 copies 
(more or less, according to the nature of the work, number 
printed, Ac.^which are forwarded, immediately the work is 
ready, to a list of Reviews, &c, drawn up by the publisher, 
and subject to Author's approval. 

The time between their despatch and the appearance of 
the critiques is always an anxious one for the young Author, 
and various indeed are the " opinions " which the same 
book often receives from the reviewers. But there is much 
talent and much good feeling among the critical gentlemen 
of the press, and a work of merit seldom fails to receive, 
ultimately, a handsome recognition at their hands. 
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The trade allowance from the Publisher to the Wholesale 
Bookseller (through whose agency most of the books pass 
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before Teaching the Public) is about 30 per cent, off the 
retail prices. For the guidance of our readers we append 
a list of 

SELLING AND TRADE PRICES. 



Selling. 


Trade. 


V • 


.. 0/8* 


1/6 .. 


• I/O* 


2/ • 


.. 1/5 


2/6 .. 


.. 1/9 


3/ .. 


• 2/1 


8/6 . 


.. 2/6 


4/6 .. 


.. 8/2 



Selling. 

5/ 

H 

7/6 
10/6 
15/ 
18/ 
21/ 



Trade. 

8/7 
4/2 
5/4 

7/6 
10/9 
12/9 
15/ 



The 18th copy of every book (or the 25th of an expen- 
sive work) is also allowed to the trade, according to a 
custom like that which has established 13 as the " Baker's 
dozen." 

Any copies the Author may require for himself or his 
friends are handed to him, and simply deducted from the 
number accounted for as in stock. 

Generally speaking, we advise that only a portion of an 
edition should be bound up at once, and that the remainder 
should be prepared as the demand arises. In the case of 
an edition of 500 copies we should bind 100, at first, and 
reserve the getting up of the remaining 400 to be proceeded 
with as fast as they are called for. 

The making up of the Account is the only matter now to 
be disposed of. We take stock- every six months — in 
January and July. During the following month we make up 
an account of sales, in which all copies sold are accounted 
for at the lowest Trade Price, 25 as 24, or 18 as 12, as the 
case may be, less 10 per cent, commission. The Mid- 
summer Accounts are reckoned due on the 1st of September, 
and the Christmas Accounts on the 1st of March following. 
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PUBLISHING FEE. 

If the work entrusted to us be printed elsewhere, a 
Publishing Fee, varying according to size of work, &c. 
(and payable on receipt of instructions) is charged. 

MAGAZINES, PEBIODICALS, &c. 

We shall be glad to make special arrangements with 
Authors in matters of this nature, and are ready — the 
preliminary expenses generally coming rather heavy — to 
accept a reduced Commission, &c, and to meet the projector 
in every possible way. 



It will then be obvious that in all this there is much 
detail that requires attention, experience, and business 
habits. " Thou hast convinced me," said Easselas to 
Imlac, " that no man can be a poet." We can conceive 
an inexperienced Author taking up these pages, and, 
casting an anxious eye upon the production of his genius 
lying before him in MS., exclaiming, " Tou have convinced 
me no man can be his own Publisher." Truly, that mighty, 
wondrous thing, a Book, is not produced with a wave of 
the hand ; it is a growth of many days, many minds, many 
fingers. Humble as our share as Publishers in the work 
of production must be, yet we cannot but remember that 
our work may be well or ill, conscientiously or unconscien- 
tiously, done. If we fail in our efforts to " command 
success " at any time, we feel justified in saying, that it is 
not because we have not "deserved it." Our mode of. 
doing business is not, it will be perceived, a thing of 
yesterday ; for many years the house, whose business and 

c 
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traditions we have inherited,* pursued it with great success, 
and we have only adopted a system already more than 
justified. We would not be understood to say that we 
are proposing anything new to ourselves or our literary 
connections; we are simply seeking to recommend to 
Literary men in general, and young Authors in particular, 
a scheme which places the relation between literature and 
business on a straightforward and independent footing, 
from first to last, and which we think deserves at least to 
be weighed in the balance with others. 

We believe better days are dawning for Literature. The 
pens of Thackeray and others have exposed the miserable 
cant that has hitherto made out the typical literary man 
to be a mere sentimental waif, on untranslatable and 
unrecognised terms with society, the parasite of cliques 
and coteries, the dangler of the salon, and the adventurer 
of the " Row." W. & R. Chambers and others have shown, 
in their own successful and honourable career, that it is 
possible for a man of talent to be a man of business, and 
to exercise the real privilege which the proverb assigns* as 
an obligation to " every tub." It is not, then, on the 
ground of natural unfitness for business that Authors need 
travel far, and weary themselves mightily, in search of a 
Publisher on the old system, by which some of the finest 
works of genius have well-nigh been lost to the world. 
That was the case with Robinson Crusoe — it was the case 
with the Farmer's Boy — it was the case with Harriet Mar- 
tineau's Tales Illustrative of Political Economy — it was 
the case with Uncle Tom's Cabin — it was the case, we 



* Provost & Co. were first established at 5, Bishopsgate Without, in 1868, 
when they succeeded to the Publishing business of A. W. Bennett, the 
successor of the late Charles Gilpin, M.P. 
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believe, with Carlyle's Sartor Retartus, and we have heard 
that Thackeray's Great Hoggarty Diamond found its -way 
into print with great difficulty. It is not, we insist, on 
any ground of natural inaptitude for dealing with commer- 
cial matters, that literary men should flinch from taking 
an independent and clearly-defined position. And it only 
remains to repeat, that so far as our earnest efforts are 
concerned, and in so far as our readers may be good 
. enough to take us. as representatives of the Publishing 
class, there shall be no ground for complaint of indisposi- 
tion, on "our part, to meet them in a manner which 
shall tend to establish a sure and honourable basis for the 
relation between the Producer and the Introducer in the 
great Book World. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFOBMATION. 

COPYRIGHT. 

The Copyright of a Work published during the Author's life- 
time exists for forty- two years, or till' his death and for seven 
years afterwards, should his decease occur before the expira- 
tion of the said forty-two years. 

So that in any case it exists for forty-two years, and under 
certain circumstances for a longer period. 

REGISTRATION. 

It being optional on the part of Authors to enter their Works 
at Stationers' Hall, the Publishers do not Register Commission 
Books unless instructed. But before any action for breach of 
Copyright can be commenced, the work must be so " entered/' 
and a fee of "five shillings paid to the Stationers' Company. 

COMPULSORY PRESENTATION TO LIBRARIES. 

By the Copyright Act, one Copy of every Book or Pamphlet 
published, and of every subsequent edition of the same, must be 
delivered gratuitously to the Library of the British Museum, 
and to the privileged Libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin. 

INSURANCE. 

Messrs. Provost & Co. are not responsible for Commission 
Books left with them, which lie therefore, in case of Fire, at the 
risk of the proprietor. 



SIZES OF BOOKS. 



Folio, of which , 

Quarto, or 4to 8 

Octavo, or 8vo 16 

Duodecimo, or 12mo ». 24 

Octodecimo, or 18mo 36 

The Sheet may be any of the following. 



Pages. Leaves. Sheet: 

4 or 2 make 1 
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SIZES OF PRINTING PAPERS. 



Post 15£ x 19 in. 

Demy 17J X 22J,, 

Medium 19 x 24 ,, 

Royal 20 x 25 „ 

Super Royal (about) 20 x 28 ,, 



Imperial 22 J x 30 in. 

Double Foolscap ... 17 X 27 „ 

Double Crown .... 20 X 30 

Double Demy 22^ x 35 



See also Lithographic Scale of Sizes at end. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL MARKS FOE CORRECTING PROOFS. 

Antiquity, like every other of the moderns,. the beauties a£j/ 
quality that att^fcts the notice o f the ancients. \ .. u ~j 



«/ quality that att^rcts rae nonce » ■ ""= ■"""'"■) ^^ m v, 

' of jriankind, has undoubtedly CWhile an aujbr is yet living, lL 
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W dice, jome seem to admire he is deads (To works, however, Break," 

iiTdiscriininately whatever has of which /the excellence is not "^1 

t been long pr/served, without gradual /but absolute and defi- & 

Hi considering that time has sorae A nite]and|comparative ; to works, */ 

' times co-operated with chance: (raised noWton principles de- fa 

all perh aps are m ore willing to ^nonstrative)aa d ^ e i entifick, but 'Stif /" 
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' of criticism is to find the faults 
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EXPLANATION. 
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H^*"* a line under It and make a ttroog- perpendicular 
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SPECIMENS OP TYPE 



No. 1, showing their comparative sizes at a glance. 

English. 

" We wish we had seen such a book years ago 
— that's all. It is full of necessary information 

Pica. 
" We wish we had seen such a book years ago — 
that's all. It is full of necessary information, and 

Small Pica. 
"We wish we had seen such a book years ago — that's 
all. It is full of necessary information, and if thoroughly 
digested, it will save some head-aches, heart-aches, and 

Type used for " Search for a Publisher," pages 3 to 19. 

Long Primer. 
" We wish we had seen such a book years ago — that's all. 
It is fall of neoessaby information, and if thoroughly digested, 
it will save some head-aches, heart-aches, and perhaps — des- 

Bourgeois.. 
" We wish we had seen such a book years ago — that's all. It is 
full of neoessaby information, and if thoroughly digested, it will save 
some head-aches, heart-aches, and perhaps — despicable as the consider- 

Brevier. 

" We wish we had seen such a book years ago — that's all. It is full of 
neoessaby information, and if thoroughly digested, it will save some head- 
aches, heart-aches, and perhaps — despicable as the consideration must be to 

Minion. 

* ' We wish we had seen such a book years ago — that's all. It is full of neoes- 
saby information, and if thoroughly digested, it will save some head-aches, heart- 
aches, and perhaps — despicable as the consideration must be to the child of genius, 
quaffing nectar above the clouds — a few golden sovereigns, bearing the image and 

Nonpareil. 

" We wish we had seen such a book years ago— that's all. It is fall of irxoxssASY 
information, and if thoroughly digested, it will save some head-aches, heart-aohes, and 
perhaps — despicable as the consideration must be to the child of genius, quaffing nectar 
above the clouds— a few golden sovereigns, bearing the image and superscription of 

Pearl. 

" We wish we had seen such a book years ago— that's all. It is fall of necessary information, and if 
thoroughly digested, it will save some head-aches, heart-aches, and perhaps— despicable as the con- 
sideration must be to the child of genius, quaffing nectar above the clouds— a few golden sovereigns, 
hearing the image and superscription of VICTORIA THE FIRST."— Christian Weekly News. 
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tonnage, its importance was very soon recognised. 
Indeed, Cowes is the one point on the island which 
has anything like the appearance of a serious maritime 
existence. The customs now levied annually in this 
port amount to nearly .£4,000. 

West Cowes Castle was one of the round forts built 
by Henry VIII., after his rupture with Spain, and 
when the threat of a Spanish invasion, which was only 
attempted in the reign of bis daughter Elizabeth, gave 
some uneasiness to the country. 

Like most other castles built for the defence of a 
district, it ultimately came to be a State prison, and in 
the time of Cromwell this was the only use to which 
the building was applied. Here was confined Dave- 
nant, the playwright, the first man to introduce opera 
into England. After the Restoration, West Cowes 
Castle, in common with the other strongholds of the 
island, became valueless. In 1781 the "Castle 1 ' 
garrison consisted of a captain at ten shillings a day, 
and half-a-dozen gunners. Gradually the castle fell 
into disuse. But in our time it has been turned to 
account ; for in 1856-7 it was sold to the Royal Yacht 
Club, who at once set to work and made it for the first 
time during its existence perfectly charming. 

The chief dockyard and shipbuilding establishment 
is that of the Messrs. White, whose fame is world-wide, 
and who have built for every civilised navy in the 
world. The swiftest yachts upon the seas have been 
launched from their yards, where more than four 
hundred men are employed throughout the year. 

With yachts and seamen swarming at Cowes, it 
need not be said that the streets, narrow and hilly, 
partake to a large extent of that oil-skin and Bhip- 
upon-shore character which is common to all such 
localities. However, the outskirts reached, many open 
and pleasant roads at once greet the eyes. 

To the Royal Yacht Club Cowes owes very much of 
its prosperity. At its foundation in 1812, the Club 

Tht tilr <if " Starch for a PuMiificT." 
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tonnage, its importance was very soon recognised. 
Indeed, Cowes is the one point on the island which 
has anything like the appearance of a serious maritime 
existence The customs now levied annually iu this 
port amount to nearly £4,000. 

West Cowes Castle was one of the round forts built 
by Henry VIII., after his rupture with Spain, and 
when the threat of a Spanish invasion, which was only 
attempted iu the reign of his daughter Elizabeth, gave 
some uneasiness to the country. 

Like most other castles built for the defence of a 
district, it ultimately came to be a State prison, and in 
the time of Cromwell this was the only use to which 
the building was applied. Here was confined Dave- 
nant, the playwright, the first man to introduce opera 
into England. After the Restoration, West Cowes 
Castle, in common with the other strongholds of the 
island, became valueless. In 1781 the "Castle" 
garrison consisted of a captain at ten shillings a day, 
and half-a-dozen gunners. Gradually the castle fell 
into disuse. But in our time it has been turned to 
account ; for in 1856-7 it was sold to the Royal Yacht 
Club, who at once set to work and made it for the first 
' time during its existence perfectly charming. 

The chief dockyard and shipbuilding establishment 
is that of the Messrs. White, whose fame is world-wide, 
and who have built for every civilised navy in the 
world. The swiftest yachts upon the seas have been 
launched from their yards, where more than four 
hundred men are employed throughout the year. 

With yachts and seamen swarming at Cowes, it 
need not be said that the streets, narrow and hilly 

The rami type at prectdiiit/, spaced mil by tin tnurtim 0/ '• leudt " between the Hate, 
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tonnage, its importance was very soon recognised. 
Indeed, Cowes is the one point on the island which 
has anything like the appearance of a serious maritime 
existence. The customs now levied annually in this 
port amount to nearly £4,000. 

West Cowes Castle was one of the round forts built 
by Henry VIII., after his rupture with Spain, and 
when the threat of a Spanish invasion, which was only 
attempted in the reign of his daughter Elizabeth, gave 
some uneasiness to the country. 

Like most other castles built for the defence of a 
district, it mltimately came to be a State prison, and in 
the time of Cromwell this was the only use to which 
the building was applied. Here was confined Dave- 
nant, the playwright, the first man to introduce opera 
into England. After the Restoration, West Cowes 
Castle, in common with the other strongholds of the 
island, became valueless. In 1781 the " Castle " garri- 
son consisted of a captain at ten shillings a day, and 
half-a-dozen gunners. Gradually the castle fell into 
disuse. But in our time it has been turned to account; 
for in 1856-7 it was sold to the Royal Yacht Club, who 
at once set to work and made it for the first time during 
its existence perfectly charming. 

The chief dockyard and shipbuilding establishment is 
that of the Messrs. White, whose fame is world-wide, 
and who have built for every civilised navy in the world. 
The swiftest yachts upon the seas have been launched 
from their yards, where more than four hundred men 
are employed throughout the year. 

With yachts and seamen swarming at Cowes, it need 
not be said that the streets, narrow and hilly, partake 
to a large extent of that oil-skin and ship-upon-shore 
character which is common to all such localities. How- 
ever, the outskirts reached, many open and pleasant 
roads at once greet the eyes. 

To the Royal Yacht Club, Cowes owes very much 
of its prosperity. At its foundation in 1812, the Club 
consisted of 42 members. Here is its condition in 
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26 THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

Hush'd is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone ? 
Alone, in indigence and age, 
To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
No ; close beneath proud Newark's tower 
Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower ; 
A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden edged with green, 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. % 
There shelter'd wanderers, by the blaze, 
Oft heard the tale of other days ; 
For much he loved to ope his door, 
And give the aid he begg'd before. 
So passM the winter's day ; but still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July's eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 
And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourish'd, broad, Blackandro's oak, 
The aged Harper's soul awoke ! 
Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 
Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 
And noble youths,, the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 
And Yarrow, as he roll'd along, 
Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. 



Tfie game type as preceding specimen, out spaced out by the inwrtion <tf ** lead%: 
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XLV. 

Then closer to his side he drew the youth, 
Continuing, " In confided trusts of old, 
I ne'er have found thee wanting in thy truth ; 
So hearken ! — unto thee will I unfold 
A mystic vision which I did behold, — 
(For were it vision or reality, 
My reason yet disputes ;) perchance when told, 
'Twill clearer rise from out its mystery, — 
And I shall feel if it were truth or fantasy. 

XLVI. 

" Some days now sped, as "we reposed from chase, 
— As ye lay slumbering in the midday sun ; — 
I waking lay, whilst troubled thoughts did trace 
Their shadows through my mind, — and one by one 
Forgotten years anew their course would run, 
Bidding Forgotten Life within me move ! 
— I thought on Yolande, who my troth had won, 
And felt, as thus my wildered spirit strove* — 

That I loved nothing, — yet, — that I had power to love ! 

XLVII. 

"Remembering how I had beheld the deer, 
When it lay dying in the rugged hollow, — 
Marked in its streaming eyes the heavy tear, 
And felt that I could love it for its sorrow ! 
— And musing, from this memory did I borrow 
Such strange reflections and such nameless fear, 
— Methought, — I. would not hunt upon the morrow, — 
For ever in mine eyes there swam the tear 
Which I that day beheld upon the stricken deer ! 

XLVIII. 

" Until I yearned to love some living thing 
For ever, as I loved the stag that day ! 
Some Creature that would tears and sorrows bring, 
And on my bosom would those sorrows lay, — 
Making my braast the stronger, in that they 
Around it clung in tears and heaviness ! 



(41 lines to page if in prose.) 
J/ " thin leaded " the page toould contain SB line*, w «» thick leaded," %\\vi*%. 
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28 'THE SI8TKR8 YEAR.' 

Dan Corr was a long-faced, stupid-looking young man. His 
forehead was narrow, and he had a length of dull, heavy chin, 
which placed his month almost in the centre of his face. 
His eyes were light coloured, and rather prominent, and his 
features heavy. There was a general appearance of inertia, both 
in his countenance and in his large, loosely-built figure. H« 
was — as his former employer had told Dr. Grant — " heart lazy," 
and unwilling to do anything which he could possibly avoid ; but 
he had the clearest views as to what were the duties of all his 
fellow-creatures, no matter in what position placed ; could speak 
with both feeling and wisdom of the dreadful effects of careless- 
ness, idleness, and untidiness ; of which faults, everything under 
his care — excepting the doctor's horse, which he tended well — 
testified even more plainly than his words. Yet Dan had a few 
good points, as who has not ? and under his master's close super- 
vision would do pretty well ; but the old ladies were impotent to 
move him out of his determined course. He might or might not 
attend to his work, that was as it seemed good to himself. 

At present Dan was in what he himself called a " quondary ;*' 
that is, he found it impossible to make up his mind as to whether 
he would be better taken care of as a single or as a married man. 
Either Anne Dempsey, the doctor's servant, or Jenny Tuff, at 
Mr. Grey's, would, he was sure, be only too happy to unite their 
lots with his. Cceteris paribus, he would have preferred Anne, 
who was young and good-looking, but her wages were not 
large, and she certainly spent them all ; while Jenny had high 
wages, was very thrifty in her personal expenditure, and was 
besides known to have from forty to fifty pounds in the bank ; 
but then Jenny was far from young. Dan knew she had been 
twenty -five when he was only a " lump of a boy," and why should 
he — a fine, " likely," young man— marry an old woman, even for 
fifty pounds ? After giving the matter weighty consideration, he 
came to the conclusion that he would not commit himself with 
either Anne or Jenny ; but by holding the prize — namely, him- 
self — still hanging in uncertainty before their eyes, and looking 
as if it might at any moment fall to the lot of either, keep alive in 
both the zeal for his welfare and comfort which he thought 
necessary. 

If he married one, he could not expect to have both to attend 
to him ; whereas, at present, Anne kept the best bits and the 
most comfortable seat for him in the kitchen; and when he 
required variety, he had only to go up to Mr. Grey's, where 
Jenny, if sometimes brusque and ungenial, could generally be 
conciliated by some well chosen conversation on the faults and 
failings of the neighbourhood. 
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THE STORY OF A LIFE. 29 

The one absorbing passion of her soul, 

Would fade away, and die beyond all aid ; 

And that besides, a promise was implied 

To Arnold, when his first suit was refused, 

For reason of that wrong which now was right, 

Which could not now in honour be recalled. 

The die was cast ; but first it was agreed 

That Arnold should be told their history, 

And if this wrought no fear upon his love, 

But still he claimed the promise, — 'it should be.' 

These two returned then to the breakfast-room, 

And Margaret on pretext slight, and gay, 

Took Eva with her to the summer-house. 

Then spake the old man sadly, tenderly, 

As one whom deep affliction hath made meek, 

1 Sir, I have done you in some measure wrong ; 

The slander you have been at so much pains 

To trace out, contradict, and set at nought, 

Weighed not so heavily on my decision, 

As a more deeply seated cause of fear 

For yours, and my poor cherished Eva's happiness. 1 

Then, with a glistening eye and quivering lip, 

And swelling veins, that stood out from his brow 

Like cords o'erstrained by pressure from within, 

He, from the buried memories of the past, 

Called up the Mindless Body of the Dead, 

To point with warning finger at the Future. 



If " 8Qlid " the page would contain 84 lines. 
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80 THE STORY OF A LIFE. 

The one absorbing passion of her soul, 
Would fade away, and die beyond all aid ; 
And that besides, a promise was implied 
To Arnold, when his first suit was refused, 
For reason of that wrong which now was right, 
Which could not now in honour be recalled. 
The die was cast ; but first it was agreed 
That Arnold should be told their history, 
- And if this wrought no fear upon his love, 
But still he claimed the promise, — ' it should be.' 
These two returned then to the breakfast-room, 
And Margaret, on pretext slight, and gay, 
Took Eva with her to the summer-house. 
Then spake the old man sadly, tenderly, 
As one whom deep affliction hath made meek, 
' Sir, I have done you in some measure wrong ; 
The slander you have been at so much pains 
To trace out, contradict, and set at nought, 
Weighed not so heavily on my decision, 
As a more deeply seated cause of fear 
• For yours, and my poor cherished Eva's happiness.' 
Then, with a glistening eye and quivering lip, 
And swelling veins, that stood out from his brow 
Like cords o'erstrained by pressure from within, 
He, from the buried memories of the past, 
Called up the Mindless Body of the Dead, 
To point with warning finger at the Future.—' 
Arnold turned pale ; danger and he were friends, 
For they had met and fought with fierce delight, 
On land and sea, by many a Hood and field ; 
But danger like to this he ne'er had known, 
Subtle, invisible, intangible, 
Not to be overcome by meeting it, 
Not to be warded off by strictest heed, 
Never to be escaped by fleeing it, 
But always lurking, and for ever there, 
Like deadly serpent in a tangled wood. . 
Whilst his soul measured swords with this strange foe, 
The other spake again still warningly, 
' Not lightly, rashly, as is youthful wont, 
Nor jestingly encounter this great danger, 
Nor yet, self-dazzled by false chivalry. 
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